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Marching Feet 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


s¢ B LOVE a parade!” 

I was watching one the other 

day in Peoria. I had gone to 
Peoria to attend the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and the parade was held before our 
meeting started. It consisted of thirty 
bands, from as many towns and vil- 
lages near Peoria. I wish Hitler could 
I wish he could have 
heard those children play—sixteen 
hundred young musicians, finally 
massed in front of the court house and 
directed by Wayne King. They played 
The Star-Spangled Banner, and if 
Hitler had been there he would have 
known what is the American way of 
life and why we shall never give it up. 

As the parade went by, a credit 
union leader from that part of Illinois 
told me the population of each little 
town represented—eight hundred in 
this town, a thousand in that. “That 
band,” he noted as one lot of gaily 
uniformed kids pranced by, “must 
have in it about half the population 
of the town! The other half are here 
watching them.” 

This was America on parade—the 
hope of America—the pride of little, 
typical American towns, tiny reposi- 
tories of freedom. I wish Mussolini 
had been there and Hirohito. They 
would have deep in their 
hearts, that America—our so very 
precious America—knows what it is 
fighting for—that we may remain free 
and that one day there may be equal 
freedom for all peoples. 

I write a lot about the Sycamore 
Credit Union, and I thought about it 
as the parade marched past. Sycamore 
is a lovely little Illinois town of about 
twelve hundred families. The credit 
union has a thousand members and 
almost a hundred thousand dollars 
after seven years of operation. I 
thought how much better off all these 
little towns would be if there was in 
each one of them a credit union like 
the Sycamore Credit Union. 

We are making a great mistake in 
the credit union movement—all of us. 
The Sycamore Credit Union is our 
1942 stream-lined model—and yet we 
are still trying to organize more indus- 
trial credit unions! 

Look at the map of your own State. 
There are thousands of towns and 
villages in the United States, just like 
the places from which the bands came. 
There are thousands of parishes where 
the St. John’s Parish Credit Union of 
Waterloo, Iowa, could be duplicated, 
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have been there. 


sensed, 


not all of them such large parishes 
but, large or small, parishes which 
would be well served by parish credit 
unions. And we haven’t even made 
a start in the business of organizing 
within the Protestant Church. I have 
just been attending the Biennial Con- 
gress of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. There were a thousand 
delegates there—in quite the finest 
convention of the sort I have ever at- 
tended. And there was much agree- 
ment at the meeting that the credit 
union is the real corner-stone of the 
whole cooperative structure. There 
are thousands of credit unions to be 
organized within cooperative groups. 

We look too far away for the new 
credit union. We must change our 
glasses. We knock on too many in- 
dustrial doors. The industrialist is too 
busy now—he is making munitions 
and has no time for the credit union. 
The new credit union is right in our 
own front yard—in our church, our 
lodge, our neighborhood, our town. 
It is right handy where you and Bill 
Jones and Mary Smith and Pappa- 
doupoles, the cobbler, and Jimmy 
Green, the crossing tender, meet every 
day. I repeat the Sycamore Credit 
Union is our 1942 stream-lined model. 
The Nova Scotia credit union develop- 
ment has shown us the way! 





VERY credit union treasurer is a 

pilot. To my amazement a few 
have already jumped overboard. A 
few—a very few but they are articu- 
late—are worrying about what will 
happen next year. Fortunately there 
are not many timid souls in our credit 
union crew. We all know the timbers 
which went into our craft. We know 
of the builders who made it strong and 
true and fit for battle. We have faith 
in ourselves and in each other. We’ve 
been out in the weather before and 
we know there’s music in the howling 
gale. We sense our tremendous re- 
sponsibility—every credit union di- 
rector and committee member, every 
member of the State League and 
Chapter boards, every member of the 
National Board, all of us in League 
offices and at Madison—we know our 
job. We will bring the ship through 
the tempest. This war is a challenge. 
You and I will meet it. 

And when the storm is over we shall 
sail on peaceful seas on great missions. 
Our cargo will be Service. Our pur- 
pose will be to convey Happiness to 
all people. 
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Report on Control of CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society by CUNA 


URSUANT to the direction of 

the National Board, a_ joint 

statement regarding the subject 
matter of Cuna Mutual Control was 
prepared by Claude Clarke as Gen- 
eral Counsel to Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society and Nat C. Helman as 
General Counsel to Cuna. A copy of 
this statement is hereto annexed. 
The original statement was sent to the 
Bripce for publication. It is also rec- 
ommended that copies of this state- 
ment be sent to all policyholders of 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 

In collaboration with Cuna Mutual 
By-Laws Committee, there were pre- 
pared proposed amendments to the 
Wisconsin Insurance Laws, which 
amendments, if enacted, will permit 
the issuance of group life insurance 
policies where the voting power under 
the policy is vested in the credit union 
instead of in the individual assured 
and whereby it will also be possible 
for credit unions to exercise their vot- 
ing rights through representative 
delegates in the same fashion as they 
now exercise similar rights in League 
and National Association membership. 

A draft of these laws was checked 
by Wisconsin officials who have charge 
of drafting legislation for the Wiscon- 
sin legislature and was approved by 
these officials. 

The proposed amendment has been 
placed with the Wisconsin State 
League for it to carry on with efforts 
to effect introduction for this legisla- 
tion in the next session of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature and also to do any other 
missionary work which may be re- 
quired in connection with sponsoring 
this legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NAT C. HELMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


A Statement Regarding Proposed 
Changes in CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society 


HIS statement has been prepared 
pursuant to the action of the 
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Board of Directors at the May, 1942, 
meeting of the Credit Union National 
Association. Its purpose is to discuss 
certain proposed changes in the corpo- 
rate structure and operation of Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, the under- 
lying reasons for these changes and 
the methods recommended for accom- 
plishing this. To that end we urge that 
state leagues, through their publica- 
tions and otherwise, make this state- 
ment or summary of it, available to 
their members, and particularly to all 
policyholders of Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society. 


THE PROBLEM: Cuna Mutual was 
organized as a mutual insurance com- 
pany under the insurance laws of the 
State of Wisconsin. The company is 
managed by a Board of Directors 
which is selected by the policyholders. 
Every policyholder, whose policy has 
been in force for one year or more, 
may cast one vote in the election of 
directors at the annual meeting. This 
ballot may be cast either in person or 
it may be transmitted by mail. The 
regulations governing nominations 
and elections of directors and the 
form of casting the ballots are highly 
technical in their nature and in many 
instances have been proven to be 
rather cumbersome. In the several 
elections held by the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society, a great number of 
ballots were declared invalid by rea- 
son of their non-compliance with 
these technical requirements. 

The number of individual life pol- 
icies which Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society has issued is about one-fifth 
of the total number of policies of all 
kinds in force. It is the intention of 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society to ex- 
tend its insurance service to the rap- 
idly expanding credit union member- 
ship and the individual credit union 
members. This must necessarily re- 
sult in vesting the controlling voting 
power in the hands of the individual 
policyholders instead of the credit 


unions which make up our National 
Association membership. 

It is further reasonable to expect 
that a great number of individual 
policyholders will cease to be mem- 
bers of credit unions but their voting 
rights in their policies would, never- 
theless, continue. Under such circum- 
stances, it is conceivable that the voting 
control might be transferred into the 
hands of the individual policyholders 
who have no real connection with the 
credit union movement. 

Under the present mechanism of 
designation and election of directors 
of the Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, there is no machinery in exist- 
ence which gives the Credit Union 
National Association, as such, any 
legal control over Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society. Such control as the 
National Association does now exert is 
based solely on the moral responsi- 
bility of the present directorate of 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society to the 
National Association. 


OUR OBJECTIVE: The ultimate 
objective of the Credit Union National 
Association and its affiliates is to de- 
velop and maintain a program of in- 
surance service to its membership in 
the fields of individual life, loan pro- 
tection, share and deposit, group life, 
and any other form of insurance which 
is beneficial to credit unions and their 
members. In carrying out this insur- 
ance program, it is the objective of 
the Credit Union National Association 
that control of Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society be vested in and re- 
tained by the organized credit union 
movement as represented by our Na- 
tional Association and the credit 
unions affiliated with it, and that ap- 
propriate steps now be taken to bring 
this condition to pass. 


ACTION TAKEN: The problems 
presented have been given very seri- 
ous consideration by several commit- 


(Continued on page 261) 
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A publicity class 
conducted by the 
North Dakota 
Farmers 


Union. 





Farmers Union Uses Credit Unions 


‘Houses and fields and vineyards shall be a again in this 


land,” says a sign in the Farmers Union disp 


ay pictured below, The 


words of the prophet are coming true in cooperative North Dakota. 


By Richard C. Joyce 


(Mr. Joyce is president of the North 
Dakota Credit Union League and sec- 
retary of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union.) 


4 4 O-OPERATION: The Answer 
C Of Free Men” is a _ slogan 
adopted by the North Dakota 
Farmers Union over a year ago. This 
motto, in eight-inch letters, is promi- 
nently displayed on one wall of the 
spacious conference room in the or- 
ganization’s new home at Jamestown. 
Below these challenging words, as a 
part of the display, the story of co- 
operation is briefly pictured and writ- 
ten. 

Back of all that, however, is a living 
story of farm people who, through co- 
operative effort, have carried on a 
thirty-five-year crusade to establish 
security for themselves on the farm 
land of their State. This long and 
often discouraging struggle for secure 
tenure and decent living on farms has 


finally reached a level where the 
development of the parent organiza- 
tion and its affiliated cooperatives has 
become an important part of the 
State’s whole economy. This progress 
is blazing the trail to a greater meas- 
ure of democracy and more abundant 
living on the land. Its followers be- 
lieve this to be the alternative to 
world-wide slavery and Fascism. 
They believe the cooperative move- 
ment is essential to the preservation 
of political democracy and that it is 
destined to replace the present thread- 
bare scarcity economy which, through 
war, is now lashing out blindly in its 
dying convulsions. 


HE story of the “common man’s 

revolution” against exorbitant 
farm-operating expenses and ruinous- 
ly low prices, against the mortgage 
system and bad laws, dates from short- 
ly after the turn of the century in North 
Dakota. A few farmers, in those early 
days, banded together to load and ship 
their wheat and flax in boxcars di- 


rectly to the terminal markets in 
Minneapolis and Duluth and thus 
escape the excessive dockage, low 
grades, short weights and wide price- 
margins exacted by the monopoly- 
controlled “line” elevators in the small 
towns. This was followed by organ- 
izing local cooperative elevators, al- 
though right-of-way sites were often 
denied cooperators by the railroads 
which worked hand in glove with the 
grain trade. Later a meeting of farm- 
ers in Fargo, considering the organiza- 
tion of their own terminal outlet, was 
broken up by police for “disturbing 
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the peace”! 


Progress was slow. So farmers 
sought legislation to supplement their 
cooperative effort. But a reactionary 
Legislature told them, “Go home and 
slop your hogs!” Incensed and hurt, 
the farmers went home to think it 
over. But they came back almost 
overnight. Rallying around the battle 
cry, “Go home and slop your hogs,” 


they organized the Non-Partisan 
League, 


a reform political party; 
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Farmer Leaguers swept into office at 
the next election and swept the mon- 
opoly moguls out. Soon they learned, 
however, that politics wasn’t enough 
either. 

Discouragement, defeat and hope- 
lessness followed. But postwar de- 
flation with its attendant wholesale 
farm foreclosures, revived the will to 
live and fight for land and families. 
Farmers rallied once more—this time 
around the program offered by the 
National Farmers Union. It welded 
cooperation and legislation (not par- 
tisan politics) into a farm organiza- 
tion and cemented it with a program 
of education. 

Farmers had to be organized first 
before they could study their prob- 
lems and learn how to solve them 
through cooperation and legislation. 
“Sodbuster” meetings were held in 
hundreds of school houses, town halls 
and homes in every township in the 
State. Here the organizer explained 
the program of the Farmers Union and 
signed up those who were ready to 
join. Others had to be contacted per- 
sonally and wagon-tongue conferences 
between farmer and organizer be- 
came a common sight everywhere. 
Organizing wasn’t easy (and sstill 
isn’t!)—farmers had been stung too 
many times. But a large percentage 
of farmers did join the Union. 

After all who were willing had 
signed up in a township or community, 
a “local” was organized. At local 
meetings, usually held once a month 
or oftener, entire farm families, not 
just the men, were expected to attend 
and discuss their common problems. 
Local entertainment and coffee were a 
part of the evening program, too. 
When the discussions centered around 
crops and livestock, gardens and 
chickens or school, subjects with 
which members of the families were 
familiar, a need for guidance was rec- 
ognized by local, county and State 
leaders. The result was that a free 
monthly program service was offered 
to all locals; kits of material for study 
were prepared on specific subjects; 
group discussion techniques were 
developed; and, to name only one 
more, an intensive program of youth 
education, including suminer camps 
and winter institutes, was formulated. 


ROM this fertile field of down-to- 

earth education sprang sensational 
co-operative growth. Grain elevators, 
owned and operated by farmers, were 
organized everywhere. Today 170 of 
these elevators, together with similar 
associations in other Northwest States, 
own the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, largest cooperative 
grain-marketing agency in the United 
States. 
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Over one hundred oil and farm sup- 
ply cooperatives have been built in 
the State. With others in neighbor- 
ing States, they own the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, their co- 
operative wholesale. Oil associations 
in North Dakota alone saved consum- 
ers over 46 million dollars in cash and 
“invisible” dividends from 1927 to 
1937. 


Livestock shipping and trucking as- 
sociations, creameries, poultry mar- 
keting pools and a hatchery have 
equally impressive records. More re- 
cently, cold storage lockers, grocery 
stores, lumber yards, burial associa- 
tions, insurance services and credit 
unions have assumed an increasingly 
important part in the cooperative 
development of the State. 

Through study and action -in their 
locals these organized farm families 
are also taking a lead in obtaining 
State and national legislation, out- 
standing of which was their “march on 
Bismarck”—5,000 strong—in February 
1941 to prevent emasculation of the 
anti-corporation farming act which 
they had initiated in 1932. Successful 
fight for Farm Security appropriations 
to protect the small farmer from the 
factory type operator and help the 
little fellow in the essential Food for 
Freedom program, was a _ national 
legislative victory this year, as is long 
support of the President’s entire anti- 
inflation program to stabilize farm 
prices at parity—no more, no less. 


REDIT union activity in rural 
North Dakota is relatively new. It 
is only five years since the first credit 
union serving rural people was organ- 
ized. Growth since that time, however, 
has been sensational. Over seventy are 
now functioning. Largest of these is 
the Williston Co-op Credit Union 
which already has over $60,000 in 
assets. Many smaller communities 
have an equally spectacular record. 
North Dakota rural credit unions 
are here to stay. Here’s why: They 
are not a separate function; they are 
part of the whole cooperative develop- 
ment. Furthermore, these rural credit 
urions work closely with the parent 
Farmers Union organization and its 
educational program. One outstand- 
ing example proves the importance of 
this relationship. 


Big Five Local in a western county 
has over 200 dues-paying families in 
its membership. The local meets 
regularly each month and diligently 
discusses some previously assigned 
subject. In the winter months the 
program starts at noon on Saturday 
with a pot-luck lunch brought by 
member families. After lunch, re- 
ports are given and discussion follows 
until late in the afternoon. When 


people in this local wanted a coopera- 
tive elevator in their town of Flasher, 
they studied about it in their local for 
most of one winter and then estab- 
lished it. They did the same thing 
another year before organizing their 
oil association, their credit union and 
their livestock trucking association. 
In that way local members fully 
understand the cooperative before 
they start it. It will not backfire on 
that mixture. 


ERE is an example of the human 

interest benefits provided by this 
all-around program of mutual self- 
help. William Macik, young farmer in 
McKenzie County, was an active mem- 
ber of his Farmers Union local. He 
marketed his grain, livestock and but- 
ter-fat through his Farmers Union co- 
operative; he bought his chicks, feed, 
gas and groceries from his Farmers 
Union cooperatives too; he deposited 
his savings in his credit union and 
when he had to borrow he got it from 
the same source. He was a member 
of his co-op burial association and he 
had a Farmers Union cooperative life 
insurance policy. 


Last spring Bill Macik was fighting 
a prairie fire with his tractor when, 
blinded by smoke, he accidentally 
drove over a steep creek bank and 
was killed by the machine. The 
tragedy was somewhat less burden- 
some for his widow and children be- 
cause they received double the amount 
of his credit union savings due to the 
savings insurance feature, plus a co- 
operative life insurance benefit, and 
complete burial service for half the 
ordinary cost. 

North Dakota farmers have learned 
that individual benefits gained through 
cooperation when multiplied by 
enough individuals can benefit an ever 
widening community sphere. In credit 
union work, as in their older activities, 
they have started towards that goal by 
organizing a Central Credit Union to 
which all bona fide cooperatives— 
credit unions and others—may invest 
their idle surpluses and borrow to 
meet peak loads. This medium will 
provide members with an unlimited 
field for expansion into all forms of 
coopératives with their own money. 
Again, understanding is the yardstick 
that will measure its growth. 

Many North Dakota farmers have 
learned, others are now learning, that 
this combination—education, coopera- 
tion and legislation—is truly the “an- 
swer of free men.” The job is not 
finished—it is only beginning. The 
motto of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union for the coming year is adopted 
from one of its folk songs, “Work To- 
gether, For Each Other, Onward We 
Go.” 
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Keeping the Credit Union Books 


and accounting manuals written 

by expert accountants in an ef- 
fort to aid credit union treasurers with 
their book-keeping, and still comes 
the cry, “Come over into Caledonia 
and help us.” So we will make still 
another effort. Credit union book- 
keeping is important. It is important 
from the viewpoint of the supervising 
authority. It is important from the 
viewpoint of the supervisory (audit- 
ing) committee. It is important from 
the viewpoint of the credit union 
member. It is most important, how- 
ever, in that properly performed it 
contributes greatly to the peace of 
mind of the credit union treasurer. 
We want credit union treasurers to be 
contented and happy in their credit 
union work. We hope credit union 
treasurers will find it unnecessary to 
spend much time puzzling over book- 
keeping entries and that they will 
find more time to devote to the im- 
portant functions of building the 
credit union and managing its affairs. 
If this little article will lead in the 
latter direction, we shall be content. 


Let me repeat that it is important 
for the credit union to keep an accu- 
rate record of its transactions—and 
this means bookkeeping. 


1. It is important that the board 
and the members of the credit union 
know how many members there are 
affiliated with the credit union, in 
order to compare this figure with the 
number of persons eligible to member- 
ship. In this way only can the credit 
union know whether its services are 
being made available to and utilized 
by the persons it should serve. This 
cannot be left to memory or guess- 
work. 


"Pate have been many articles 


2. It is important for records to be 
kept showing currently how much 
money each person has in his share 
account and how much he owes to 
the credit union. You might say this 
is set forth in the member’s passbook, 
but the member could alter the pass- 
book, which is constantly in his 
possession. The credit union must 
have a separate record of this. 

3. It is important to know how 
much money is in the checking account 
in the bank. This represents idle 
money, which should be put to work. 

4. It is important to know current- 
ly the amount of credit union earnings 
and expenses in order to determine 
whether the credit union is financially 
successful. 
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By Tom Doig 


5. It is important to know how 
much money is in the reserve fund 
and how much is available from time 
to time for dividends. 


These are just a few of the innumer- 
able reasons why the credit union 
should have a simple yet accurate set 
of books, which at all times are kept 
up to date. 


A few years ago I attended the 
organization meeting of a credit union 
formed under State law to serve 350 
employees of an industry. The meet- 
ing was held in the office of the com- 
pany, and approximately twenty-five 
employees were present. The credit 
union organizer presided at this meet- 
ing, during which all steps necessary 
at such a meeting were taken, includ- 
ing the election of a board of directors, 
credit committee and_ supervisory 
(auditing) committee. Following this, 
with all members remaining in atten- 
dance, the board of directors held its 
first meeting. 


HEN the board of directors had 

completed its first meeting with 
the election of the credit union’s offi- 
cers, the bundle of book-keeping sup- 
plies was opened, and the treasurer 
filled out and signed his application 
for a bond in the amount of $1,000. 
The credit union organizer again took 
charge at this point, as it was his duty 
to make sure that the first transactions 
of the credit union were properly re- 
corded and also to instruct the treas- 
urer in regard to keeping the credit 
union’s records. Each person in the 
room had been properly elected to 
membership by the board of directors 
and, therefore, when the supplies 
were opened it was necessary for each 
to make formal application for mem- 
bership by signing and filling out his 
“membership application” or “signa- 
ture card.” The organizer gave the 
entire group detailed instructions in 
this by first asking each person to 
sign ‘his name on the third line from 
the top of the card; set forth his street 
address and the name of the city on 
the next line; on the next line the 
name of the city in which he was born 
and the date of his birth; the next 
line was left blank and on the next 
line he set forth his wife’s maiden 
name, and on the last line his mother’s 
maiden name. The last three items 
are required by the credit union for 
purposes of future identification. This 
is the first step in credit union book- 
keeping. It is the foundation upon 


which all future records of the credit 
union will be built. 


When the cards had all been signed, 
each person present was asked to come 
to the treasurer’s desk with his signa- 
ture card, his entrance fee of twenty- 
five cents and whatever other amount 
he wished to place in his credit union 
share account. The first man handed 
the treasurer his signature card and 
a dollar bill. This man was assigned 
passbook number 1, and the treasurer 
inserted this number in the space pro- 
vided for it in the upper left-hand 
corner of the member’s signature card 
and wrote the name of the credit union 
on the second line from the top of this 
card. The treasurer now picked up 
a pad of deposit slips, Cuna Form 
number 53. On the top line of one 
deposit slip he wrote the name of, the 
credit union. On the second line he 
wrote the date and the member’s book 
number. On the third line of the 
deposit slip—or cash-received voucher 
—he wrote the member’s name. The 
treasurer had received from this mem- 
ber a total of one dollar, and there- 
fore in the “cents” column opposite 
the word shares he inserted the figure 
75, and in the “cents” column opposite 
the words Entrance Fee he inserted 
the figure 25, indicating that the mem- 
ber had paid his entrance fee of 25 
cents and deposited 75 cents in his 
share account. Then opposite the word 
Total at the bottom of the deposit slip 
the treasurer set forth the sum of these 
two items, or $1.00; and next he 
initialed the deposit slip in the lower 
left-hand corner. (Normally, each 
member makes out his own deposit 
slip.) 

Having received the member's 
money and properly filled out the first 
deposit slip, the treasurer extracted 
a blank passbook from the bundle of 
supplies, and on the outside front 
cover, in the upper right-hand corner 
opposite the word No., he inserted the 
figure 1 as the number of the account. 
On the next line he wrote the name 
of the member, and on the blank line 
under the words In account with he 
wrote the name of the credit union. 
Next he opened the passbook and at 
the top of the first page inside the 
cover, opposite the words Book No. he 
inserted the figure 1. On the next line 
he wrote the name of the member and 
on the following line the member’s 
address. Then on the blank line under 
the words has been duly elected a 
member of the he wrote the name of 
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the newly organized credit union. 

The treasurer now turned this page 
over and on the opposite side above 
the word shares wrote Entrance Fee 
Paid 25c. Then under the word Date 
in the left-hand column he wrote the 
date; and in the next column, under 
the heading Shares and under the sub- 
heading Received, he inserted the 
figure 75 in the “cents” column and 
again inserted this same figure under 
the word Balance in the fourth column 
on the page. In the last column on 
this page, under the word Teller, he 
wrote his own initials. He then handed 
the passbook to the new member as 
his receipt and placed the deposit slip 
and the dollar bill in the drawer of 
his desk for temporary safe-keeping. 
He was now ready for the next num- 
ber 

The new credit union treasurer went 
through this process twenty-five times 
that evening, and at the close of the 
period the twenty-five new credit 
union members each had a credit 
union passbook. In the drawer of his 
desk the treasurer had twenty-five 
deposit slips properly made out and 
a sum of money. He also had twenty- 
five signature cards. 

The treasurer took these signature 
cards to a typewriter; at the left-hand 
side of the top line of the first card, 
he typed the last name of the signer, 
following this with the first name and 
initials. On the next line he typed 
the name of the credit union. He fol- 
lowed this routine with each signature 
card. This done, he arranged the cards 
in alphabetical order. 

Now he took the deposit slips from 
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the desk drawer and arranged them 
in numerical order. He then took a 
blank piece of paper and at the top 
wrote Credit Union Receipts For, 
followed by the date. Under this he 
wrote the words Entrance Fees, and 
opposite these words to the right 
(having counted the 25-cent entrance 
fees on the slips) he inserted the total 
of these fees or $6.25. Next the treas- 
urer added the amounts set opposite 
the word Shares on each deposit slip 
to obtain a total. Then he added 
together the items opposite the word 
Total at the bottom of the deposit slips. 
He took the “Receipt Sheet” he had 
started, and under the words Entrance 
Fees he wrote the word Shares, insert- 
ing opposite this word the total 
amount received as shares or $46.75. 
Next he added together the $6.25 
shown for entrance fees and the $46.75 
shown opposite the word Shares and 
obtained a total of $53.00. Comparing 
this with the result obtained by adding 
the totals on the deposit slips, he found 
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the two items were equal. Next he 
counted the cash in the desk drawer 
and found that this, too, equaled 
$53.00. His first day’s receipts were in 
balance. The next day he would de- 
posit $53.00 in the bank in the form of 
a checking account. 

The treasurer now took from his 
supply package a loose-leaf “Cash 
Receipt and Disbursement Journal.” 
In this book a daily record is made of 
the credit union’s receipts and dis- 
bursements. Opening the book, the 
treasurer found the first page headed 
Cash Receipts. On the blank line in 
the center of the top of this page the 
treasurer wrote the name of the credit 
union. In the blank space in the upper 
right-hand corner, following the words 
Page No., he inserted the figure 1. 
Under this, following the words Month 
of he wrote the name of the month 
and the year. Next he indicated the 
date under the word Date in the ex- 
treme left-hand column; and follow- 
ing this in the next column to the 
right, under the word Name, he wrote 
the words Deposit Slip Summary. In 
the next column to the right under the 
words Book No. he wrote Misc. 

Then on the first line in the column 
headed Shares Cr. he wrote the total 
he had received for shares that day 
or $46.75. In the column headed En- 
trance Fees he entered the total shown 
on his sheet as having been received 
for entrance fees or $6.25. In the col- 
umn to the extreme right, under the 
heading Total Cash Received, Dr., he 
entered the total shown on his sheet or 
$53.00. Please note that it is not neces- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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F is the first page of the Cash Receipt and Disbursement Journal; G is a page in the Individual Ledger. 
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Is the pace of industrial 
life too swift for a study 


program? 





Our Credit Unions? 


By Richard Giles 


HERE is increasing interest in 

study clubs these days. The ac- 

complishments of the Nova 
Scotia cooperative program, the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, the North Dakota 
Farmers’ Union—to name only a few 
that are using study clubs—have made 
a deep impression on us all. Despite 
the fact that most credit unions are 
industrial and urban, many of us won- 
der whether study club activities have 
a place in the credit union movement. 
Let us confess to begin with that we 
have no convincing answer to this 
question. 

It must be pointed out at once that 
the study club idea has not yet been 
shown to be workable in the cities. 
There has been some experimenting 
with urban groups, but not enough 
to prove anything. What we have 
learned about study clubs has been 
learned in Nova Scotia in small com- 
munities of fishermen and farmers, in 
Ohio and North Dakota where farm- 
ers have opportunities to develop co- 
operative marketing programs, in 
Maine where lobster fishermen are 
improving their marketing techniques 
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and getting better prices for their 
catch. Does this material apply to 
big cities, where credit union mem- 
bers’ chief opportunity for economic 
betterment seems to be in some pro- 
gram of improved collective bargain- 
ing with their employers? 

There is no doubt that a full pro- 
gram of economic betterment through 
self-help involves two things: getting 
a better price for what you have to 
sell, whether it is crops, fish, milk, 
labor or something else; getting more 
for your money when you buy, 
whether you are buying fertilizer, oil, 
groceries, medical care cr credit. Any 
study program must help you in both 
these activities. 

The credit union, of course, has 
been found to be fundamental in any 
program of economic betterment. For 
farmers and fishermen, it is the first 
step toward getting people on their 
feet. It makes it possible for farmers 
to buy equipment and increase their 
production, to meet expenses while 
they are holding livestock for the best 
possible price, to pay labor costs and 
rent during periods when money in- 


come is low. It has made it possible 
for farmers’ cooperatives to get on a 
cash basis, thus lowering the cost of 
doing business and lowering prices on 
the products sold. We can point to 
numerous small communities in Can- 
ada and the United States where the 
whole standard of living has been 
raised by full cooperative programs 
based on study clubs. 


UT certain requirements must be 
met before a study program can be 
established. In an urban credit union, 
it must be recognized that the credit 
union by itself is not a big enough 
subject for study. A study program 
must be organized around the goal 
toward which the members are work- 
ing. The goal must be economic bet- 
terment. The credit union is only one 
method by which economic betterment 
can be achieved. A study program 
must lead somewhere, or the members 
will lose interest. The study group 
must be prepared to take action 
wherever their studies indicate action 
is desirable. Where a group is under 
the thumb of industrial management, 
not free to take action which manage- 
ment will frown on, the study pro- 
gram will be frustrated and die. Some 
credit unions operate under these con- 
ditions. 
A study club is a practical educa- 
tional program. Education doesn’t 
(Continued on page 259) 
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Independence 


is what you get when you belong to a 
credit union. Save twenty-five cents a 
week: get the habit 3orrow at low credit 
union rates for big expenses. Your loans 


are insured; your shares are insured. You 





can rely on the credit union, because you 


own it. That’s why the credit union is 


Democracy in Action Service 


is the heart of the credit union. It 











pays dividends on savings, but it isn’t 
in business for profit. It charges low 
rates on loans, but not out of charity. 
It serves you because you own it. 
Your government belongs to you; 





your credit union belongs to you. 
That’s why the credit union is De- 
mocracy in Action. 

















Ownership 


in the credit union be- 


longs to the members 
No member has more 
influence than = any 
other member. One 


member, one vote 





Membership is open 
to anyone regardless Neighborliness 
of race, color or creed 

That’s why the credit 
is the word for your credit union—a way of getting together 
with people to help each other out. The pioneers built their 
houses as neighbors. They traveled as neighbors across the 


union is Democracy in 
Action 











continent in covered wagons, helping each other in trouble, 
protecting each other from outlaws and Indians. In your 
credit union, you and you and you save a few dollars so 
that the fellow in need can borrow a large sum. That’s why 
the credit union is Democracy in Action. 
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Advertising Credit Union Principles 


do not understand credit union 

principles may make many use- 
ful loans. It may grow to considerable 
size. But it cannot be a successful 
credit union by cooperative standards. 
Business success is judged by the dol- 
lars left after expenses have been 
paid. Cooperative success is judged by 
the people whose lives have been 
made brighter and more secure. 


So it is important that some credit 
union advertising should be directed 
toward helping members understand 
not merely the purposes for which they 
may borrow, but also how much eco- 
nomic security the credit union gives 
them. Advertising alone will not do 
the job, of course: the story is too big 
for advertising to tell. The annual 
meeting, if well attended, can produce 
discussion leading in this direction. 
Some credit unions hold meetings 
oftener than once a year, including 
enough recreation and refreshments 
to liven things up. But any credit 
union needs a few members and of- 
ficers who are sufficiently enthusiastic 
to talk credit union wherever they go. 
There is no single way to educate 
credit union members; all possible 
ways should be used. 


Advertising fits into this program, 
of course. How much advertising 
should be used depends on the credit 
union—how big it is, how much ex- 
pense it can stand, how difficult it is to 
reach members by less expensive, 
more informal methods. The purposes 
of the advertising program may be 
any or all of the following: 

1. Encourage members deep in debt 


to consolidate their debts in the credit 
union. 


A CREDIT union whose members 


2. Encourage members to do cash 
purchasing with credit union loans. 
3. Recruit new members. 


4. Encourage present members to 
take active interest in the credit union, 


CUNA Supply Joins 
Cooperative League 


CUNA Supply Cooperative, affiliate 
of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, has been admitted to membership 


in the Cooperative League of the 
USA. 


Buffalo Chapter 
Meets During Blackout 


The first fall meeting of the Buffalo 
Chapter was running smoothly when 
an unannounced alert was sounded. 
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attend annual meetings, volunteer for 
committee work, etc. 


5. Encourage habits of thrift. 


6. Explain to members how the 
credit union operates: who owns it, 
how safe it is, how loans are made, 
how small deposits on shares may be, 
who may belong, etc. 


7. Explain the principles of coop- 
erative action. 


It is with the last and most difficult 
problem that this article deals. 


We talk about credit unions as a 
symbol of democracy. Just how ac- 
curate this is we sometimes fail to 
realize. Compare your credit union 
with your government: 


Each member in your credit union 
has one vote. So does each citizen of 
the United States, regardless of 
wealth or prestige. 


Membership is open to anyone, re- 
gardless of race, color, religion or sex. 
So is citizenship. 

The credit union exists to give serv- 
ice in the best interests of the mem- 
bers. So does government. 


Leadership in the credit union 
comes from the ranks, and the better 
acquainted members are with the op- 
erations of the credit union, the better 
leadership will be produced. This, too, 
is true in government. 

There are differences, of course. 
Membership in a credit union is vol- 
untary and may be resigned at any 
time; citizenship in the United States 
carries with it certain compulsory 
duties, such as military service and 
payment of taxes. However, voluntary 
cooperation is the goal of democratic 
government, as exemplified in our 
War Bond program; and compulsory 
action is required only in emergencies 
when voluntary action is not sufficient. 
So the goals of the credit union and 
of democratic government are seen to 
be the same. 


With blackout curtains drawn and 
two candles furnishing light, the 
meeting proceeded without a hitch. 


New Credit Unions 
In September 


Nineteen new credit unions in the 
United States have been reported for 
September. By States: Idaho—1, IIli- 
nois—4; Louisiana—3; Minnesota—1; 
Montana—1; New York—1; Ohio— 
2; Pennsylvania—1; Wisconsin—5. 

A net gain of 6 League affiliations 
was reported. 


How important credit unions and 
other voluntary cooperative activities 
are to the maintenance of democratic 
government, is not always understood. 
Our economic problems grow more 
complex every year. The fewer we 
solve ourselves, the more our govern- 
ment is going to have to solve for us. 
The more complex the business of 
government becomes, the more diffi- 
cult the art of government will be; the 
bigger the gap there will be between 
the government and the voters; the 
more confused political issues there 
will be; the more power the govern- 
ment will have and the more tempt- 
ing it will be for interested groups to 
seek to control governmental power 
for their own benefit. 


HENEVER it is possible for us 
as ordinary citizens to solve our 
own problems, we are wise to do so. 

Whenever it is possible for us to 
simplify the business of government 
by an activity as efficient and valuable 
as running a credit union, we have 
gained a step in controlling our lives. 
When farmers solve their economic 
problems by cooperative marketing, 
they take another load off the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. When labor 
unions reach a full working agree- 
ment with management, they smooth 
out one more kink in our economic 
system. All these group activities help 
stabilize economic conditions and sim- 
plify politics. It is always better for a 
group of people to solve a local prob- 
lem by their own cooperative action 
than to attempt to solve it by legisla- 
tion on a national scale. 

Credit unions have a lot to teach the 
country. An informed membership 
can do a great deal toward encourag- 
ing action by groups of average cit- 
izens. For if we have learned anything 
in the credit union movement, we 
have learned that the average man is 
honest, that he is idealistic, that he 
wants nothing but security, friendli- 
ness and a sense of responsibility in 
the affairs that concern him. 

Can advertising by your credit 
union help in this direction? We be- 
lieve it can. Think it over. 

Two previous articles have stressed 
advertising specific credit union serv- 
ices. They are still important. The 
point is, your advertising program 
should be planned to accomplish a 
number of purposes—not just encour- 
aging loans, not just talking about 
democracy. The credit union is im- 
portant to its members in many ways. 
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WHAT ABOUT IT? 


By Tom Doig 


Joint Accounts 


Question (From Pennsylvania): In 
looking over the questions and an- 
swers in Tue Brince, I have come 
across the question relating to a joint 
account. Questions have been asked 
regarding the borrowing against such 
accounts, but I don’t believe I have 
seen the question asked as to what 
happens when one or the other of the 
parties dies. 

I remember when I was in the bank, 
joint accounts were opened as Mr. or 
Mrs. and from such accounts either 
could withdraw funds; and in case of 
the death of one, the other could close 
the account. While in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. the signature of both was re- 
quired for withdrawal of funds, and I 
believe court papers were necessary to 
settle the estate of the deceased. 


Answer: Here is a standard Joint 
Membership Agreement as issued by 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative. If a 
credit union has joint accounts and 
uses this membership agreement, there 
is no question about payment in case 
of death of either of the participants in 
the joint account. The form states 
very clearly that in case of death of 
one member, the funds may be with- 
drawn by the other member or their 
shares retained by that other mem- 
ber. You will note that in the space 
allowed for signature there is a 
bracket and the words after the 
bracket Joint Members. Due to this 
fact neither the word or nor the word 
and need be used. The members sim- 
ply sign on the line, and the bracket 
indicates that the account is held 
jointly with the right of survivorship 
on the part of either. 


Immediate Family 


Question (From Wisconsin): A sec- 
tion of our by-laws reads as follows: 
“Conditions of Membership: Any em- 
MENGE GED cancococcuceses Company 
or any member of the immediate fam- 
ily of such an employee may become 
a member of this credit union in the 
way and manner hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 

Just whom should we consider in 
the “immediate family”? 


Answer: The husband, wife, grand- 
parents, parents, brothers or sisters, or 
children are considered members of 
the immediate family if occupying the 
same household as the credit union 
member. 
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JOINT MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT 


The undersigned hereby apply for a 


joint membership in the 


“- credit union, 
and, in consideration of the approval of 
applicants in joint membership by the 
said credit union, do hereby agree each 
with the other and with the said credit 
union, that all sums now invested in 
shares or hereafter paid in as payments 
on shares, and all dividends therefrom 
shall be owned by us jointly with the 
right of survivorship, and shall be sub- 
ject to withdrawal by either or the sur- 
vivor of us and said payments upon 
withdrawal shall be valid and release 
and discharge such credit union from 
any payments so made. 

In case of the death of any one or 
more of said joint members all rights 


and privileges of membership and all 
rights and privileges of ownership in all 
shares held jointly in said credit union 


shall be vested in the survivor or sur- 
vivors. 


Dated: 


~ | Joint 
Members 











Computing Dividends 
Question (From Arkansas): I am 
in need of some advice in regard to 
the correct interpretation of a clause 
in the Credit Union Act of 1931, Act 
No. 161, which I quote as follows: 


“Dividends: On recommendation 
of the directors, a credit union may, 
at the end of the fiscal year, declare 
a dividend from net earnings, which 
dividend shall be paid on all shares 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year. Shares which become fully 
paid up during the year shall be en- 
titled to a proportional part of said 
dividend calculated from the first 
day of the month following such 
payment in full.” 


and Article 14, of our approved by- 
laws, 


“Dividends: On recommendation 
of the directors, a credit union may, 
at the end of the fiscal year, declare 
a dividend from net earnings which 
dividend shall be paid on all shares 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year. Shares which become fully 
paid up during the year shall be en- 
titled to a proportional part of said 
dividend calculated from the first 
day of the month following such 
payment in full.” 


Now here is my problem. You have 
noticed that both of the above sections 
state in identical words “that a mem- 
ber shall be entitled to share in any 
dividend as declared by the Directors, 
on all outstanding shares at the end of 


the fiscal year, or a proportional basis 
on any shares fully paid up during the 
year from the first of month succeed- 
ing the month in which the share was 
completed.” 

Here is an actual example. A mem- 
ber has paid up shares of $400.00 at 
the end of 1941, and pays in $20.00 each 
month thereafter up to the end of Sep- 
tember, 1942, which would make him 
have $580.00. He wishes to withdraw 
$570.00 of his shares to make a down- 
payment on a home; this would leave 
$10.00 in his share account or one 
share, and he continues his share pay- 
ments of $20.00 each month for Octo- 
ber, November, and December. 

You will note a member is entitled 
to share in any declared dividend on 
all OUTSTANDING shares at the end 
of the year. Now does he only get a 
dividend on $70.00, or seven shares, 
and forfeit the earnings on the $570.00 
up to the month in which he with- 
draws his savings? 


There is a difference of opinion 
among the president, vice-president, 
chairman of our supervisory commit- 
tee, who is a former banker, and my- 
self. All three of them interpret the 
above clauses to mean that the mem- 
ber only shares in the dividend ac- 
cording to his fully paid up shares at 
the end of the year. 


I feel that a member is entitled to 
share in any dividend declared on any 
shares outstanding at the end of prior 
year plus any shares fully paid up 
during current year. And he should 
be penalized for any shares withdrawn 
in the month in which they are with- 
drawn. 


If a member starts buying one share 
each month, from March up to the end 
of October, then the first day of No- 
vember he withdraws $40.00, how is 
the dividend computed? 


These two examples are a little dif- 
ferent, yet I think they should be paid 
exactly alike. 


Answer: I have read your letter 
and the quotations from the law very 
carefully. You will note that the law 
provides “On recommendation of the 
Directors, a credit union may, at the 
end of the fiscal year, declare a divi- 
dend from net earnings, which divi- 
dend shall be paid on all shares out- 
standing at the end of the fiscal year.” 
This portion of the law gives the credit 
union authority to pay dividends on all 
shares outstanding at the end of the 
fiscal year but it denies the privilege 
of paying a dividend on any shares 
which have been withdrawn previous 
to the close of the fiscal year. That 
portion of the law which provides that 
a member “shall be entitled to a pro- 
portional part of said dividend calcu- 
lated from the first day of the month 
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following such payment in full,” sim- 
ply means that if shares have been 
paid for during the year but have been 
on deposit one full month or more and 
are still outstanding on December 31, 
they shall share proportionately in the 
dividend in accordance with the num- 
ber of months these shares have been 
outstanding. 


If a member has paid up shares of 
$400.00 at the end of 1941 and pays in 
$20.00 each month thereafter up to the 
end of September, 1942, which would 
make him have $580.00 in fully paid 
shares, and then withdraws $570.00 of 
his shares to make a down payment on 
a home, he would receive a dividend 
for a full year on only $10.00. I would 
suggest that instead of doing this, a 
member should borrow the $570.00 for 
the remaining two or three months of 
the year, pledging his shares as col- 
lateral. At the end of the year, that 
is on December 31, he should pay the 
interest at 1 per cent a month on his 
$570.00 and then withdraw the $570.00 
from the share account and pay up his 
loan. He would of course then be 
given his full dividend on the $400 
which had remained in the share ac- 
count for the entire year and would 
receive the dividend for 11 months on 
the $20.00 deposited in January, for 
10 months on the $20.00 deposited in 
February, for 9 months on the $20.00 
deposited in March, and so on, which 
would much more than offset the 
amount of interest he had paid for the 
remaining two months at 1 per cent 
per month. 


If a member pays in $10.00 a month 
from March to October, inclusive, he 
would have paid in a total of $80.00. 
Then if in November he withdraws 
$40.00 and leaves the remaining $40.00 
on deposit in the share account until 
the close of the fiscal year on Decem- 
ber 31, he would receive a dividend for 
9 months on the $10.00 deposited in 
March, for 8 months on the $10.00 de- 
posited in April, for 7 months on the 
$10.00 deposited in May, and for 6 
months on the $10.00 deposited in 
June. This is all the dividend he would 
receive. He would receive no dividend 
on the $40.00 which he had withdrawn. 


> 


Renewals 


Question (From Illinois): Would 
like to have your ruling in the follow- 
ing case: “A loan originally made Oc- 
tober 22, 1940, for $650.00 and then 
increased to $850.00 on December 19, 
1940, and then revised or refinanced on 
July 16, to $612.00, increasing and 
decreasing the payments as required, 
and on May 4, 1942, single payment 
note was made for $125.00 and same 
will be renewed October 1, 1942, for 
another 90 days, and October 1, 1942, 
application is made to renew the loan 
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originally made for $850.00, the bal- 
ance now being $282.34, for that 
amount requesting note for 25 months, 
payments to be decreased accordingly, 
no additional cash being requested, 
and after expiration of note of $125.00, 
which being a one payment note, ap- 
plication will be made to make same 
an instalment note for 25 months.” 

It is the contention of our treasurer 
that the note originally made for 
$850.00 and decreased to $612.00 can- 
not be renewed for $282.34, as Regula- 
tion W does not permit being renewed 
more than once and as same was re- 
newed once prior to September 1, 1941. 
He further contends that Regulation 
W does not say any loan made prior 
to September 1, 1941, can be renewed 
once after September 1, 1941, for 25 
months if same has already been re- 
newed once before September 1, 1941, 
and if renewed after September 1, 
1941, will have to be made for 12 
months. It is my contention that the 
above note can be renewed once after 
September 1, 1941, for any number of 
months desired, which in this case 
would be 25 months. He further con- 
tends that the one payment note, when 
made into an instalment note, will 
have to be renewed for 12 months in 
accordance with Regulation W, while 
it is my contention that same may be 
renewed for any number of months 
desired, which in this case would be 
25 months. 

I would appreciate a very definite 
ruling in this case. In other words the 
question is “Can a loan made prior to 
September 1, 1941, be renewed once 
for any number of months desired 
after September 1, 1941, regardless of 
the number of renewals prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1941? Can a one payment 
note made after September 1, 1941, 
and prior to May 6, 1942, be renewed 
to be made for an instalment note for 
any number of months desired, which 
in this case as well as the above case, 
would be 25 months?” 

Answer: A note originally written 
on October 22, 1940, for $650.00 and 
increased to $850.00 on December 19, 
1940, and then refinanced again on 
July 16, 1941, in an amount of $612.00, 
and which has not been renewed at 
all since September 1, 1941, may be 
renewed once on any terms which the 
credit union would normally grant. In 
other words, on this one renewal we 
may ignore Regulation W altogether 
as the one renewal is exempt from the 
regulation, and if your credit union 
would normally give the member 25 
months to repay this $612.00 they may 
do so and still be acting in complete 
accord with the regulation. 


A single payment note originally 
issued previous to May 6, 1942 (the 
note you referred to was written on 





May 4 and therefore comes in this 
category), is exempt from the regula- 
tion for all time, and so is any renewal 
of this loan exempt. Therefore, this 
note may be renewed on any terms the 
credit union and the borrower desires. 

For this ruling see my letter of June 
2, 1942, which was sent to all credit 
union treasurers, and refer to single 
payment loans at the top of page 6 of 
this letter. 


Down Payments on Homes 


Question (From Wisconsin): You 
indicated down payment loans for 
homes were exempt from Regula- 
tion W and referred to section 8. You 
quoted this section in part, but I be- 
lieve the most important part per- 
taining to exemptions was omitted as 
you did not include the stipulation 
that such down payment loans must 
be secured by a bona fide first lien. 
It is my belief that if the credit union 
loan was made for the down payment, 
the borrower would then obtain the 
balance elsewhere. The other loan 
agency would certainly require the 
first mortgage and as the credit union 
could not get the first lien, it would 
be my interpretation that the loan 
would be subject to Regulation W and 
that such down payments would be 
limited to a term of 12 months. 


If the Federal Reserve Bank states 
such loans are exempt, then Regula- 
tion W is not very clear in its pro- 
visions. 


Answer: Paragraph (a) of Section 
8 of Regulation W really contains two 
very separate and distinct exemptions. 
It reads as follows: 


“Any extension of credit which is 
secured by a bona fide first lien on 
improved real estate duly recorded or 
which is for the purpose of financing 
or refinancing the construction or pur- 
chase of an entire residential building 
or other entire structure.” 


The first clause provides that any 
loan secured by a first lien on real 
estate is exempt. It makes no differ- 
ence at all to what use the proceeds 
of the loan are put. So long as the 
security for the loan is a first lien on 
improved reai estate, the loan is an 
exempt loan. 


On the other hand, the security test 
does not apply to the second clause of 
this paragraph. It is the purpose of 
the loan rather than the security 
offered which determines its exemp- 
tion. If the loan is for the purpose of 
financing or refinancing the construc- 
tion or purchase of an entire structure, 
the loan is an exempt loan regardless 
of the security offered. The Federal 
Reserve Board has ruled that this in- 
cludes down payments on homes. 
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Is your credit union 


A DIVIDEND FACTORY? 


Here are some ways your credit union benefits you 
without reference to dividends or interest rates. 


Adventures in 


‘<4 HEN I lived on a farm for- 
WV ty-five years ago,” said a 
man in Richmond, Virginia, 
“my family always helped our neigh- 
bors kill hogs. They also helped us, 
and after each slaughter we sent fresh 
meat to each other. We did the same 
in harvesting and threshing. One of 
our neighbors was ill for nearly two 
years. The rest of us planted and 
harvested his crops so that his fam- 
ily had approximately the same in- 
come. This was real living! 

“In contrast to this, my wife and I 
have lived here in Richmond, a city 
of less than 200,000 population, for 
twenty years. We have no children. 
For the last four years we have lived 
in a twelve-family apartment house. 
There is not a single family in that 
house whom I know well enough to 
drop into their home for a meal when 
my wife is out of the city.” 

It is a basic human fact that peo- 
ple want to live in friendliness with 
their neighbors. We want to feel that 
we belong. For most of us, it is at 
least as important as finding money to 
pay the rent. Few of us would not 
sacrifice some of our income to get 
the feeling of belonging securely to 
a congenial group. 

Perhaps we haven't realized how 
important this problem is. “People 
aren’t neighborly the way they used 
to be” is a complaint we often hear. 
Perhaps we haven't realized how 
much this complaint contributes to 
the individual’s sense of “what’s the 
use of it all, where does it get you, 
you can’t take it with you, look out 
for yourself and never mind the other 
guy, in the long run we're all dead.” 
This sense of frustration may be the 
biggest problem in the world today. 

Getting along with other people is 
the basic human adventure. There 
is no satisfaction in the world like 
helping somebody else; there is no 
relief for grief as good as confiding 
in somebody else. As our small towns 
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Neighborliness 





We used to have real neighbors. . 


have grown into big towns and our 
big towns into cities, the old neigh- 
borliness has disappeared; it is hard- 
er to find friendship. 

We look for substitutes. We buzz 
about the country in cars, collecting 
landscapes. We try to pile up as 
much money as possible. We go to 
the movies twice a week; get drunk; 
glue our ears to the radio. We de- 
velop mysterious illnesses and spend 
time and money doctoring them. We 
brood over our problems. But a man 
who has true friends has no prob- 
lems. 

This goes to the heart of the real 
strength of your credit union. Your 
credit union is a human community. 


It belongs to its members. It can be 
the basis of genuine group activity, 
bringing to its members the satisfac- 
tions of working together, helping 
each other, enjoying themselves to- 
gether, learning together. 

This is the soundest basis for credit 
union operation. We have overem- 
phasized the economic benefits of the 
credit union. We have tended to think 
of the credit union solely as a way to 


save and borrow money. We have 
become obsessed with low interest 
rates and high dividends. All these 


things have real value, of course—but 
a credit union is not just a business. 

In fact, it is precisely as a business 
that a credit union is weakest. De- 
spite the fact that it offers undoubt- 
edly economic benefits, a credit union 
cannot compete with other loan agen- 
cies on their terms. With part-time 
employees and volunteer officers, how 
could it? It can’t be an aggressive 
business-getting organization. It can’t 
outrace loan companies that spend 
hundreds of thousands for advertis- 
ing. 

A credit union’s strongest point is 
that it is a community of people. Only 
a community of people can develop a 
real feeling of loyalty, and only on the 
basis of loyalty can a credit union 
compete for business on equal foot- 
ing with a loan company. The insti- 
tution that provides man with friend- 
ship, self-respect, inspiration and an 
opportunity for action, will live and 
grow with startling hardihood. There 
is, in this, a strong similarity between 
a credit union and a church. 

. 


A New Kind of Property 


HE chances are, you don’t own a 

great deal of property. You may 
own a house, subject to a mortgage 
on which you must make payments. 
You may own a car, subject to a chat- 
tel mortgage. You may own furniture, 
kitchenware, clothes. You may own 
the land on which your house is built. 
You may own some stocks and bonds, 
some life insurance, a kitchen range, 


a refrigerator. Most people don’t own 
that much, but you may. 

On the other hand, you probably 
don’t own the business in which you 
work. You don’t have any control 
over the corporations in which you 
hold stock. Your life insurance policy 
gives you no practical way of voting 
in the company’s elections. If you are 
a farmer, there is perhaps a fifty- 
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fifty chance that you own your farm. 

Moreover, you may live in a rent- 
ed apartment; you use a range and 
refrigerator that belong to the land- 
lord; you are still paying for the fur- 
niture; you have no car; your insur- 
ance, paid for at the rate of 25 cents 
a week, may terminate at any time, 
since two-thirds of industrial policies 
do lapse in the first year. 

Nowadays, ordinary Americans 
own less of certain kinds of property 
than their great-grandfathers owned. 
What has happened to bring this 
about? 

The chief thing that has happened 
is mass production. Mass production 
makes possible many kinds of private 
property that the world never knew 
before: without mass _ production, 
there wouldn't be twenty million 
automobiles in this country, there 
wouldn’t be radios and vacuum clean- 
ers and tractors. 

But another kind of private prop- 
erty has been disappearing. Small 
businesses are disappearing, small 
self-sufficient farms are disappearing, 
the small man who can rely on himself 
for food and shelter is disappearing. 
This is not to say, of course, that they 
will disappear entirely; not at all. The 
point is, there are fewer opportunities 
today for the average man to own 
something that will keep him alive. 
There are still opportunities, but they 
are fewer. 

Go back a hundred years and what 
do you find? Small factories and 
workshops, in which the owners work 
beside the men. Small farms, on which 
the farmer and his family make nearly 
everything they use. Great expanses 
of open land in the west; when the 
workingman is dissatisfied, instead of 
joining a union for collective bargain- 
ing he heads for the open country and 
clears a farm. Only 15 per cent of the 
working population is working for 
somebody else, compared to 85 per 
cent in 1942. 

But the years pass. The land is 
settled. Railroads connect all corners 
of the country. Great factories spring 
up, the population increases enor- 
mously by immigration, the new pop- 
ulation depends on the factories for a 
living. Farm machinery makes big 
farms possible. More things are pro- 
duced for sale, fewer things for the 
use of the man who makes them. The 
exchange of goods spreads over the 
country. Money becomes more impor- 
tant. Credit becomes more important. 

People own more gadgets, but they 
own less productive property. When 
business is bad, it is bad for every- 
body. Men thrown out of work are at 
the mercy of politics. A man may own 
voting shares in great industries, but 
in time of depression his shares are 
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A new world, new kinds of property ... 


worthless; if he is unemployed, his 
part ownership of an automobile 
manufacturing company means noth- 
ing. He can’t even work there. There 
is a great difference between owning 
shares in General Motors and owning 
a fishing schooner. 

In other words, there is less of the 
kind of private property that means 
security. People own more gadgets; 
they own more abstract claims on in- 
dustry; but they own less produc- 
tive property. There is less freedom, 
for people cannot be free without the 





means of making a living. There is 
less security, and people cannot be 
free without security. 

But there are new kinds of private 
property, too. The credit union is one 
example. The credit union is private 
property that brings security to its 
owners. They own it by buying shares 
in it, just as they own a big corpora- 
tion. But a credit union is small; they 
can control it. Each member has only 
one vote, this guarantees that the 
credit union will continue to serve the 
majority—as long as the majority ex- 
ercise their democratic rights. 

For many people, a credit union is 
the most valuable thing they own. It 
is often the only thing they own that 
can help them in time of emergency. 
Their control over the nation’s indus- 
trial and farm production is practically 
nil. Their control over their govern- 
ment is distant and confused. But 
their control over their credit union 
is clear and simple. They may have 
only five dollars invested in it, but it 
responds to their wishes and _ their 
needs. 

This makes the credit union some- 
thing unusual and extraordinarily 
valuable in American life. 


Its Better to Do It Yourself 


**T BELONGED to a credit union 
once,” a man said the other day. 
“Tell you what happened. I was mak- 
ing fifty a week on a job that was 
worth sixty-five. I went in and asked 
for a raise, and I got it. Then I started 
to save two dollars a week in the 
credit union. But I was still making 
fifty-five and should have been mak- 
ing more, so after a while I asked for 
another raise. What do you think the 
boss said? He said, ‘You’re putting 
two dollars a week in the credit union. 
What do you want with a raise?’ ” 

This illustrates the damage that can 
be done when management controls a 
credit union. A credit union cannot be 
run right when management is using 
is at a weapon. 

But sometimes management inter- 
feres with the credit union from dif- 
ferent motives. Sometimes manage- 
ment is extremely solicitous over the 
welfare of employees. It supplies 
working capital for the credit union; 
it supplies members for the board of 
directors; it nurses the credit union 
along, from the same motives that 
prompt it to provide clean rest rooms, 
group insurance, discount contacts, 
vacations with pay, picnics, gold but- 
tons for twenty years of service and 
so on. 

This is paternalism. “We want our 


employees to be well and happy, we 
want them to be well paid, we want 
them to take an interest in the com- 
pany, we want them to be proud to 
work for us.” So says management. 
Sometimes it becomes unpleasantly 
domineering—sometimes the employer 
tries to force the employee to be happy 
or else. Sometimes the employer com- 
forts himself by saying, as Henry Ford 
has said, “All men want is to be told 
what to do and get paid for doing it.” 

Time after time people have tried 
to do things for others only to meet 
with apathy and _ disappointment. 
There is a long history of attempts to 
bring credit to the people paternal- 
istically. Turn to People’s Banks, 
Henry W. Wolff's credit union classic. 

“The truth is,” writes Mr. Wolff, 
“poor people . . . shrink from accept- 
ing what either is, or appears to be, 
a dole. 

“There were non-cooperative phil- 
anthropic lending banks in many 
places in Germany before Schulze- 
Delitsch and Raiffeisen entered upon 
their benevolent career. . . . But no- 
where did these capitalist establish- 
ments accomplish any real good. In 
Berlin, so Dr. Cruger tells us, no man 
‘with any sense of honor in him’ would 
apply to them for a loan. Vagabonds 
came in plenty, but vagabonds were 
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not to be supplied—though, to the loss 
of the institution, unfortunately a good 
many were. And when, for want of 
business, the banks at length closed 
their doors, though their capital had 
considerably dwindled by injudicious 
loans, a large portion of the funds re- 
mained unemployed. 


“Such unwillingness on the part of 
poor people, especially the poor peas- 
antry, to come for 
loans to persons 
whom they do not 
know very familiar- 
ly and by whom they 
do not know them- 
selves to be under- 
stood, has been the 
standing crux of the 
Governments both of 
France and of Bel- 
gium in their endeav- 
ors to carry into ef- 
fect their pet hobby 
of establishing a form of personal ag- 
ricultural credit. . . . Evidently it is 
only to lenders of their own place or 
district, and lenders of their own class 

. that this shy class of borrowers 
will come. ... 

“Even cooperative loan associations, 
so it has become plain from experi- 
ence collected, more especially in 
Italy, must not step outside the dis- 
trict within which they are genuinely 
local and cooperative, that is, under 
circumstances in which sufficient 
mental touch and mental knowledge 
of one another are wanting, unless 
they would miss their effect. Coop- 
erative banks, endeavoring to extend 
their work over a wider district by 
means of branch offices, where there 
was not sufficient touch, found them- 
selves making a loss. The branch dis- 
tricts afterwards organized their own 
independent banks, based on touch 
and mutual knowledge of one another, 
and the new institutions throve. ... 

“The rich man’s dole, coming as 
from a rich man, is held in compara- 
tively slight estimation, as issuing 
from a full purse in which it will not 
be missed. Hence those ruinous losses, 
by repeated default, in the French 
philanthropic funds founded by the 
State ... 

“Wherever, on the other hand, the 
lending institution has been the bor- 
rower’s own genuinely popular and 
genuinely cooperative creation, there 
has been found to be no more regular 
and scrupulous repayer than the small 
man.” 

What do people want? Is Henry 
Ford right in saying that all men want 
is to be told what to do and get paid 
for doing it? Obviously, no; his em- 
ployees made that clear recently when 
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Is paternalism 


they finally forced him to sign a 
United Auto Workers contract. 


People want self-respect. They want 
to feel that their worth is recognized. 
They don’t want to be treated like 
children. They want a chance to use 
their ability and to be rewarded with 
responsibility according to their abil- 
ity. This is why paternalism in busi- 
ness has failed so dismally. 

“The paternalistic 
policies of manage- 
ment,” comment 
Clinton Golden and 
Harold Ruttenberg, 
of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Commit- 
tee staff, in a recent 
book, “doing the 
thinking for its em- 
ployees, giving them 
a things and _ trying 
- zealously to keep 
the answer? them happy — made 
these workers feel subservient when 
they wanted to feel proud, and made 
them seek that something that was 
terribly important to them but lack- 
ing in their industrial life. 

“Their work smothered their per- 
sonalities, denied them any satisfac- 
tory social security, besides failing to 
give them either adequate economic 
return or an enduring job status. The 
average worker, like other folk, needs 


more than higher wages and job-pro- 
tecting seniority rules to make him 
happy. He needs opportunities to sat- 
isfy his personality; outlets for his 
creative drives; a sense of belonging, 
of being important and useful, of being 
part of a vital, virile, permanent social 
group—an integral part of a group 
that will give him a real sense of social 
security.” 

There are two ways that a credit 
union can make the paternalistic mis- 
take. One is permitting management 
interference. The other is treating the 
members as children, for whom the 
officers are doing favors. 

The members of your credit union 
don’t want you to do them favors. 
They resent being treated as children. 
If you give them the feeling that you 
are patronizing them, they will not re- 
spect the credit union and they will 
not use it to the best advantage. If 
on the other hand you give them the 
feeling that they own the credit union, 
they will be loyal to it. 

But you can’t make them feel that 
they own it merely by telling them 
they do. They’ve got to operate it 
themselves; they’ve got to take part 
in it all the way through. Study clubs 
undoubtedly are the best way of mak- 
ing the members equal partners in the 
credit union; failing that, every credit 
union has to work out its own salva- 
tion. 


Democracy Means People Thinking 
Together 


HE Americans are an educated 

people (wrote James Bryce in his 
book The American Commonwealth), 
compared with the whole mass of the 
population in any European country 
except Switzerland, parts of Germany, 
Norway, Iceland, and Scotland; that 
is to say, the average of knowledge is 
higher, the habit of reading and think- 
ing more generally diffused, than in 
any other country. They know the 
Constitution of their own country, 
they follow public affairs, they join in 
local government and learn from it 
how government must be carried on, 
and in particular how discussion must 
be conducted in meetings, and its re- 
sults tested at elections. The Town 
Meeting has been the most perfect 
school of self-government in any mod- 
ern country... . 

The first New England settlers were 
Buritans in religion, and sometimes 
inclined to republicanism in politics. 
They were largely townsfolk, accus- 
tomed to municipal life and vestry 
meetings. They planted their tiny 


communities along the seashore and 
the banks of rivers, enclosing them 
with stockades for protection against 
the warlike Indians. Each was obliged 
to be self-sufficing, because divided by 
rocks and woods from the others. 
Each had its common pasture on 
which the inhabitants turned out their 
cattle, and which officers were elected 
to manage. Each was a religious body 
as well as a civil body politic, gathered 
round the church as its center; and 
the equality which prevailed in the 
congregation prevailed also in civil 
affairs, the whole community meeting 
under a president or moderator to dis- 
cuss affairs of common interest. Each 
such settlement was called a Town, 
or Township, and was in fact a minia- 
ture commonwealth, exercising a 
practical sovereignty over the prop- 
erty and persons of its members—for 
there was as yet no State, and the dis- 
tant home government scarcely cared 
to interfere—but exercising it on thor- 
oughly democratic principles. . . . 

The Town is in rural districts the 
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smallest local unit. It is governed by 
an assembly of all qualified voters 
resident within its limits, which meets 
at least once a year, in the spring, and 
from time to time as summoned. There 
are usually three or four meetings 
each year. Every resident has the right 
to make, and to support by speech, 
any proposal. The meeting which is 
presided over by a chairman called 
the Moderator—a name recalling the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the English 
Commonwealth—is held in the town 
hall, if the Town possesses one, or in 
the principal church or schoolhouse, 
but sometimes in the open air. The 
attendance is usually good; the de- 
bates sensible and practical. Much of 
course depends on the character and 
size of the population. 


And Bryce quotes Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who said, “Those wards called 
townships in New England are the 
vital principle of their governments, 
and have proved themselves the wisest 
invention ever devised by the wit of 
man for the perfect exercise of self- 
government, and for its preservation.” 


But of course the New England 
town meeting is a thing of the past; it 
is no longer a vital influence in Amer- 
ican politics. The towns grew too big. 
New races entered the picture, Irish 
and French-Canadian. Misunder- 
standing, suspicion and _ religious 
prejudice produced a spirit of group 
antagonism; and the old comfortable 
town meeting, where neighbor de- 
bated with neighbor, broke up and 
divided along the lines of political par- 
ties. 


America lost something valuable 
when this happened. The town meet- 
ing gave the people a sense of partici- 
pating personally in politics. It ex- 
posed people to a variety of opinions. 
It gave them a chance to speak their 
minds in public. It was a regular re- 
minder that other people had prob- 
lems, which a neighbor must consider. 

Today, many people are trying to 
find ways of reproducing the town 
meeting in a workable form. Some 
credit union annual meetings serve 
the purpose roughly; credit union 
study clubs, rare in this country, serve 
it better. The Ohio Farm Bureau, as 
described in an article in the Septem- 
ber Brince, has found a way to set up 
small discussion groups among its 
members, and there are now 
of these groups in Ohio. 

Most of us can testify, however, that 
where members and officers are active 
in their credit union, the credit union 
is as truly a cradle of democracy as 
was the old town meeting. 


Some Book Suggestions 


If you are interested in reading 
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The town meeting, the horse and buggy ... 


more about neighborliness and espe- 
cially study clubs, try Masters of Their 
Own Destiny, by M. M. Coady. This 
describes the Nova Scotia credit union 
movement. 

Henry Wolff’s book, People’s Banks, 
was published in London, 1919. It is 
now out of print. But many large 
libraries have it. 

The book by Golden and Rutten- 
berg, of the Steel Workers Organiz- 


Keeping the Books 
(Continued from page 248) 
sary for the treasurer to list each de- 
posit slip in this “Cash Receipt and 
Disbursement Journal.” So far as re- 
ceipts of cash from members are con- 
cerned, it is only necessary to make 
one entry in this journal each day the 
credit union is open for business. 
Next the treasurer took from his 
supplies the “Individual Ledger,” a 
loose-leaf ledger containing one sheet 
for each member. You will remember 
that the treasurer had previously ar- 
ranged his deposit slips in numerical 
order: he now placed these deposit 
slips beside the open “Individual 
Ledger.” Since the first deposit slip is 
numbered 1, he inserted the figure 1 
in the space provided in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first sheet in 
the “Individual Ledger” above the 
words Book Number. He then wrote 
the name of the member (being care- 
ful to write the last name first) and 
the member’s address in the space 
provided at the top of the page. These 
sheets in the “Individual Ledger” will 
be kept permanently in numerical or- 
der. Just below the name of the mem- 
ber he inserted the words Entrance 
Fee Paid 25c. Next he indicated the 
date in the column to the extreme left 
of the sheet, and under the heading 
Shares and the subheading Receipts 
he entered the amount shown opposite 
Shares on the deposit slip or 75 cents 
and showed this same amount in the 
third column under the heading 
Shares and subheading Balance. Thus 
he indicated that this particular mem- 
ber had that day deposited 75 cents in 
the share account and had a balance 
of 75 cents in the share account. 
In the same manner the treasurer 


ing Committee, is called The Dynamics 
of Industrial Democracy. It was re- 
cently published by Harper’s, New 
York. It is good reading for anybody 
interested in modern labor union 
practices. 


James Bryce’s book, The American 
Commonwealth, was first published in 
1888. It is a standard work on Amer- 
ican politics and quite readable. It is 
still in print, and most libraries have it. 

The economic importance of the 
American frontier was first described 
in a book by Frederick Jackson 
Turner called, The Frontier in Amer- 
ican Life. This is also a standard work 
on American history. Most libraries 
have it. 


Of books on the effects of mass 
production, there are many. If you 
haven’t read Edward A. Filene’s 
Speaking of Change, you should. It is 
distributed by CUNA Supply Coop- 


erative. 


made out one sheet in the “Individual 
Ledger” for each person who had 
joined the credit union. Then he 
added together the totals in the bal- 
ance column of the share account of 
each member as shown in the “Indi- 
vidual Ledger.” He found these 
amounts totaled $46.75 and thereby 
knew his posting to the “Individual 
Ledger” had been done accurately. 
Having made these entries from the 
day’s deposit slips, he had no further 
immediate use for the deposit slips 
and placed them in a permanent file. 
(It is my opinion that deposit slips 
should be held in the current file for 
one year and in dead storage for an 
additional four years. Conditions 
might arise under which auditors 
would wish to examine the deposit 
slips.) 

This completed the immediate book- 
keeping necessary in connection with 
the first day of credit union business. 
If the treasurer follows this same pro- 
cedure each day and is sure to deposit 
in the bank on the following day an 
amount equal to his receipts, he will 
have no difficulty with future book- 
keeping. 

The foregoing is a description of one 
very simple method of recording the 
daily transactions of a credit union. 
The next steps will be outlined in the 
December issue of THe Brivce. 





GET YOUR COPY 


or copies of “The War and After,” 
from CUNA Supply Cooperative, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. The price per copy 
is 50 cents. Every officer and commit- 
tee member should read it, and an 
arrangement so that interested mem- 
bers can read it is advisable. 
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Where Does the Money Go? 


The volume of savings has risen 
about 70 per cent, according to a 
report by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. In these lush days of war 
prosperity, reports Dr. George Gallup, 
one-half of the nation’s non-farm 
families have a total cash income of 
less than $35 a week. These two re- 
ports fill out a picture about which 
there has been too much loose guess- 
ing and wild talk. 

“While there have been sharp in- 
creases in family income in recent 
years,’ says the Gallup release, 
“nevertheless the new buying power 
has not been spread evenly through- 
out the population. Approximately 
six out of every ten families have an 
income no larger than a year ago, and 
one in every six actually has a smaller 
income. 

“Not only do one-half of the fam- 
ilies earn less than $35 a week, but 80 
per cent earn less than $60. One in 
every five have less than $20 a week.” 

This survey covered non-farm fam- 
ilies only; if farm families had been 
included, the cash income figures 
would of course have been lower. Re- 
plies to the question, “Is the income of 
your family higher or lower today 
than it was a year ago?” break down 
in the accompanying table. 

These figures are based on dollar 
income, of course. If some adjustment 
were made for rising costs of living 
and decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar, the picture would be sub- 
stantially less favorable. Actually, 


Comments on 
Recent Issues 


To the Editor: 

I cannot let the opportunity pass to 
write you a line of congratulations on 
the September Brince. It was the best 
copy I have received since the days 
of the Cuna Cubs. Please, send me 
tifty copies, if the supply is available. 

Gordon Smith, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


To the Editor: 

Emphasis on credit union education 
cannot be over-stressed. There are 
far too many of the 10,000 credit 
unions in this country and Canada 
that are credit unions in name only. 
Their officers and members do not 
know credit union philosophy—con- 
sequently they do not fully appreciate 
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Higher Same Lower 
Professional men 40% 46% 14% 


Businessmen 31 54 15 
White collar 41 45 14 
Skilled workers 46 40 14 
Semi-skilled 41 41 18 
Unskilled : 31 54 15 
Farmers 45 45 10 
National average 39 46 15 


anybody who has the same income in 
dollars this year as last has 15 per cent 
less purchasing power. 

While the average income of city 
dwellers, according to Miss Perkins’ 
report, rose more than 7 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1942 over the same 
period in 1941 and the cost of living 
rose 8 per cent, expenses for current 
consumption rose only 2 per cent. 
Even families reporting no increase in 
income are saving 50 per cent more 
than a year ago. The general increase 
in savings, Miss Perkins points out, is 
so great that it represents about two- 
thirds of the total increase in con- 
sumer income. 

Much of the increase in income is 
being applied to paying off old debts 
and buying War Bonds. Families with 
less than $1,500 income are having 
increasing difficulty in making ends 
meet. About 17 per cent of the fam- 
ilies with less than $1,500 income in 
1941 had cuts in income this year of 
over 25 per cent. Thus on the aver- 
age, families in low-income brackets 
are incurring larger debts now than in 
1941. 


the opportunity for economic salva- 
tion that has been placed in their 
hands. 

Therefore, the question of education 
in the credit union movement is not 
only a tough one; it is also a most im- 
portant one. 

Failure to launch an adequate edu- 
cational movement may not invite 
destruction of the credit union move- 
ment, but it can well invite dry rot. 

Take the valuable material set forth 
in the September Brince. I made a 
penciled note alongside the opening 
article, “When a Credit Union Goes 
Wrong.” It reads: “Pictures tough 
side of credit union operation. Need 
more of this.” In other words, we have 
heard so much of the blessings of the 
credit union that we have neglected 
to teach our members how to handle 
mishandled credit union jobs. 

I cannot say too much in commen- 
dation of the fine educational articles 
throughout the entire issue of THE 


Bripce. I am naturally very proud of 
the article about Swift Kansas City 
Employees’ credit union, located here 
in my home town. I know those folks 
and I know they have done a swell job. 

But to get back to the educational 
need, I can find no better advice than 
that given by our founder, the late 
Edward A. Filene, to Mr. Roy F. 
Bergengren, our national Managing 
Director, and quoted by the latter in 
the closing article: 

“The greatest unsolved problem of 
the credit union movement is mem- 
bership education.” 

Let’s spread credit union education 
so thoroughly, even beyond credit 
union members, so that the next time 
a banker of 33 years’ experience and 
one-time president of his state bank- 
ers’ association cannot say, upon his 
appointment as the bank commis- 
sioner of a state as great as Kansas, 
that though he is thus assuming the 
task of supervising credit unions he 
has never heard of credit unions until 
then. 

Edgar P. Schowalter, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


To the Editor of THe Bripce: 

I would like to comment on the 
October issue of THe Brince. I believe 
that THe Brince is becoming more and 
more a “must” magazine with those 
who want to keep up with the prob- 
lems relating to their fellow workers, 
especially in these trying times. 

Harry R. Langdon, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

My congratulations on the Septem- 
ber issue of THe Bripce; should light 
a spark in educational committees. 

Mary G. Dooling 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Coming Events 


Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 


Detroit. 
January 24, 1943 
Annual meeting, Utah State 


Credit Union League, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 


January 28, 29, 1943 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive, Indianapolis. 


January 30, 31, 1943 


Winter meeting, Executive Com- 
mittee, Credit Union National 
Association, Chicago. 
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Study Clubs? 
(Continued from page 249) 


mean learning some special skill. You 
aren’t educated because you have been 
to a barbers’ college or taken a cor- 
respondence course in embalming. 
You aren’t educated because you have 
learned to compute interest rates or 
milk a cow. You aren’t educated be- 
cause you have learned to speak 
Spanish or identify butterflies. All 
these things may help make up an 
education, but education, like modern 
warfare, is total; it must operate in all 
areas at once. 

There is no shortcut to education. 
There is no end to it. Mr. Bergengren 
has said that education, like breath- 
ing, is a continuous process—one stops 
only when the other does. In other 
words, there are no limits to our prob- 
lems and no limits to the amount of 
information that bears on our prob- 
lems. 

In the credit union movement the 
word education arouses a_ certain 
amount of anxiety. Some think of 
education as junk that is piled up in 
the attic; when they were young, they 
memorized poems and mathematical 
formulas that they have never found 
any use for since. To them, all edu- 
cation seems like that. They believe 
that real learning comes through ac- 
tion—and of course they are right. 

But study doesn’t have to be point- 
less. Education is dry bones and 
chaotic rubbish until it is organized. 
When it is organized it makes sense 
to anybody. Our public schools never 
organized education for us; they 
loaded our minds with numbers and 
dates and unintelligible poetry; they 
left it to us to find out whether the 
stuff would ever be any good to us. 
It wasn’t vital; it didn’t seem to go 
anywhere; it was a monotonous ritual 
that spoiled eight months out of every 
year. 


EAL education is exploration. It 

starts toward some goal in which 
we are interested. It covers all possible 
trails to the goal. It does not limit 
us; it does not say there is only one 
trail and we must not look at the 
others. It permits unlimited curiosity. 
Because it has a purpose, it keeps us 
going until we drop. It is both study 
and action. Unless it has purpose, we 
lose interest. 

In the September issue of THE 
Bripce, Father Coady of the Nova 
Scotia cooperative movement said this 
about education: 


“It is a fact proved by experience 
that a program of mere academic edu- 
cation does not interest the masses of 
the people in such a way as to get any 
sustained interest from them. It is 
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necessary to begin where their real 
interest lies, and that is with the mat- 
ter of making a living. When they 
can see their study issue in something 
concrete, they are encouraged to go on 
learning.” 

We are all interested in economic 
betterment. We want to know how 
we will stand twenty years from now. 
Will we be making more money or 
less? Will our money be worth as 
much as it is worth now? Will social 
security insurance take care of our old 
age, or will we need a larger insurance 
program? 

It is a fact too little recognized in 
credit union educational work that 
facts about credit unions may be 
academic. If your members have 
economic problems, it is not of much 
interest to them who Raiffeisen was 
or what year he organized his first 
credit union. The name of Alphonse 
Desjardins is of no significance to a 
Michigan industrial worker who has 
just had a wage cut. Study that does 
not result in action or enjoyment is 
barren scholarship. 


HE credit union is one trail to eco- 

nomic betterment, and we are all 
exploring it. But there are many 
economic problems besides thrift and 
credit; there are many trails to be ex- 
plored. Many of us want to know 
about other kinds of cooperation—its 
advantages and its drawbacks. Many 
of us want to know more about labor 
unions—their advantages and their 
drawbacks. Many of us believe that 
the profit motive fills an important 
place in modern industry. We want 
to know more about all these things. 
An educational program inevitably 
starts with preconceived ideas: that 
we should turn over all problems to 
the government, that government 
should stay out of business, that labor 
unions are rackets, that labor unions 
are the salvation of the workingman, 
that cooperation should stop with 
credit unions and go no further, that 
cooperation will rebuild the world. 

It doesn’t matter where an educa- 
tional program begins as long as it 
goes some place. Some people are 
uneasy about freedom of speech in the 
economic field: they are afraid that it 
produces Communists, Fascists, Con- 
scientious Objectors. But this is not 
so. If education teaches anything, it 
teaches us to look at both sides of a 
question. It teaches us to look realis- 
tically at our own problems and at 
the other fellow’s. It teaches us to 
recognize a stone wall when we see 
one. It teaches the art of making 
realistic and constructive comprom- 
ises. 

If Neville Chamberlain and Edouard 
Daladier had been educated men, they 


would have known the difference be- 
tween a constructive compromise and 
mere blackmail. They were not edu- 
cated; they hadn’t even read Mein 
Kampf. This is a most spectacular 
educational failure: the rulers of Ger- 
many’s two chief rivals hadn't even 
the curiosity to acquaint themselves 
with what the ruler of Germany had 
said in a book that sold millions of 
copies. A little education for the 
rulers of England and France might 
have resulted in strangling the infant 
of Fascism in its cradle. 

Clearly, educational efforts may be 
abortive. Study clubs may degen- 
erate into mere social clubs—although 
there is nothing especially appalling 
about that. Lack of direction may 
result in aimless floundering. Energy 
that might go into limited but valu- 
able activity—such as credit union 
operation—may be spread too thin and 
a poor credit union result. 

But it is clear that lack of educa- 
tional activity may have disastrous 
results, too. Credit unions may fail 
to reach their members through 
inadequate education. Loss of officers 
may cripple the credit union when 
members are uninterested in credit 
union operation. 

And it is clear, too, that in many 
communities educational projects have 
produced far-reaching improvements 
in community life and living stand- 
ards. No credit union by itself, no 
matter how well run, has produced 
the benefits that you can see for your- 
self in certain farming and fishing 
communities of the United States and 
Canada. 


OR the industrial worker, however, 

the problem has complications. Tra- 
ditionally, the industrial worker is 
concerned principally with wages and 
hours. If he has a labor union to 
represent him, the labor union prob- 
ably seems more important to him 
than economies in credit or house- 
hold purchases. Surveys show that 
fewer than 10 per cent of credit union 
members attend credit union annual 
meetings. Labor unions, like farm 
organizations, are learning the value 
of education, and it is possible that 
the growth of study programs in or- 
ganized labor will be widespread, re- 
lieving the credit union movement of 
responsibilities in this direction. One 
result, of course, will be that the labor 
union will overshadow the credit 
union even more than at present in 
the member’s mind. Perhaps this is 
as it should be. 

However, it seems possible that 
some credit unions will not be satisfied 
with this state of things. Where mem- 
bers are keenly aware of the benefits 
of study, where conditions favor the 
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organization of a study club, demand 
may prove so great that the credit 
union is forced willy-nilly into a study 
program. 

If we were starting a study club in 
a credit union, we should go about it 
like this: 

First, we should ask ourselves what 
are the most important economic 
problems of our members? Are they 
low pay, indebtedness, high cost of 
medical care, low prices of farm prod- 
uce, high prices of equipment, fre- 
quent lay-offs, lack of pension oppor- 
tunities, high price of food, inability 
to budget expenses? 

Then we should invite a dozen in- 
terested members to get together and 
discuss their problems. We should 
try to keep the discussion centered on 
the question: What can we do as a 
group about our economic problems? 

But discussion by itself is not neces- 
sarily fruitful. There has to be a way 
of gathering information. If the 
group decides that it needs a group 
medical program, there has to be a 
way of finding out about group med- 
ical programs and how they work. If 
the group decides that it would like to 
introduce new methods in the opera- 
tions of its labor union, there has to 
be a way of finding out whether these 
methods have been used in other 
unions and how they have worked. 
This is not always easy. The local 
library may be totally inadequate. 
Speakers may not be available. Some 
source of information has to be found 
with which regular contact can be 
established. No discussion group 
relishes being led by the nose by some 
organization that has a program to 
sell, but every group needs resources 
to draw on. 

Under favorable circumstances, with 
interested members and well-estab- 


Co-op Radio Program 
Rejected by Networks 


The radio program planned for net- 
work broadcasting by the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA has been 
turned down by the two major radio 
chains, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Columbia Broadcasting 
System, delegates to the 13th Co-op 
Congress were shocked to learn in 
Minneapolis last month. 

Scripts had been prepared, money 
had been raised and talent had been 
recruited, but the radio tycoons re- 
fused to sell time for the thirteen- 
week program on the grounds that 
“co-operatives are a _ controversial 
subject.” In expanded statements, 
NBC and CBS executives explained 
that they were acting in the best in- 
terests of the cooperative movement; 
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lished sources of information, a study 
club might well operate successfully 
in an urban credit union group. No 
doubt some credit unions will try it 
in time. Possibly, concrete results 
will be obtained. However, it is not 
possible to make a blanket recom- 
mendation of study programs for city 
people. Education is not something 
to be sold; it is vigor of mind, and no 
more to be bought with money or 
promises than vigor of body. Like 
democracy, it must be wanted and 
earned. It will have value for you if 
you are interested and patient. You 
must be enthusiastic about it or you 
had better let it alone. 

There is this to be said in favor of 
study clubs in cities. In peaceful and 
prosperous times, our minds grow 
flabby. Lacking exercise, they degen- 
erate much as our bodies do. But we 
have had neither peace nor prosperity 
for thirteen years. First depression 
and now war have pummeled our 
minds until the flabbiness is begin- 
ning to disappear. The depression 
produced a notable increase of inter- 
est in domestic social problems. The 
war is producing a similar increase 
of interest in international problems. 
Probably more people than ever be- 
fore are letting their minds work, and 
when you get the habit of exercise, 
you welcome further opportunities. 

And there is something further to 
be said. Business management is 
coming slowly to the realization that 
labor unions are here to stay, that 
collective bargaining has real advan- 
tages to offer management as well as 
employees, that our intricate economic 
machinery demands the good will and 
best efforts of everyone dependent 
upon it. As this sentiment penetrates 
through city life, study for action will 
promise more and more. 


that if co-ops go on the air with 
$50,000, private business will spend 
many times more to combat coopera- 
tion. This would result in over- 
whelming defeat for cooperatives, the 
network men asserted. “Just whom 
are you trying to put out of business?” 
one radio executive asked in private 
conversation. 

Aroused by what seemed an attack 
on the principle of free opportunity 
for all, delegates at the Co-op Con- 
gress adopted a resolution directing 
those in charge of the radio program 
to take the case to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Congress 
and the Department of Justice, if 
necessary. (The Credit Union Na- 
tional Association is a fraternal mem- 
ber of the Cooperative League.) 

Keen interest in credit unions was 
expressed at the Co-op Congress, 


which was held September 28-30. The 
necessity for cooperative banking was 
expressed by a number of speakers, 
including Roy F. Bergengren, Man- 
aging Director of the Credit Union 
League; Murray Lincoln, President of 
the Cooperative League; James P. 
Warbasse, E. R. Bowen, Howard Cow- 
den and other cooperative leaders. 

Action on post-war problems and 
relations with the labor movement 
also highlighted the lively sessions. 
The need for intensified educational 
efforts received wide attention. Guest 
speaker Neil S. Beaton, President of 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale, 
who flew from Scotland to attend the 
Congress, declared that cooperative 
principles must be considered in the 
war aims of the United Nations. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE BRIDGE, published monthly at 

Mount Morris, Illinois, for October 1, 1942. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN ss. 
COUNTY OF DANE 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. Orrin Shipe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THE BRIDGE, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 8, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kable Brothers Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, Lilinois; Editor, J. Orrin 
Shipe, Madison, Wisconsin; Business Manager, 
Charles G. Hyland, Madison, Wisconsin. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
lf owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Credit Union National Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, 
Managing Director, 1342 East Washington 
Avenue, Madison, Wis.; Mr. William C. Reid, 
President, 500 Municipal Building, New York 
City; Mr. Charles G. Hyland, Comptroller, 1342 
East Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
J. ORRIN SHIPE, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1942. 


(Seal) 0. H. EDGERTON. 
(My commission expires March 4, 1945.) 
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Report on 


CUNA Mutual Control 
(Continued from page 243) 


tees of both the National Association 
and the Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety. There have been several solu- 
tions presented with regard to these 
problems, but, not until the last ses- 
sion of the National Association at 
Madison, Wisconsin, was there any 
unanimity of thought arrived at. A 
study of this problem convinced all 
interested that there were two alter- 
native courses which could be pur- 
sued towards the attainment of this 
solution: 

(1) To effect an amendment of the 
Wisconsin laws and; 

(2) Failing that, to reorganize the 
insurance program under a stock cor- 
poration plan. 

The agreement as to the source of 
action to be pursued was expressed 
in the resolution which we quote be- 
low and which resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by both the National 
Association and the Board of Directors 
of Cuna Mutual Insurance Society at 
their last meetings in May: 

“a—That efforts be made to amend 
the insurance laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, especially with regard to 
Section 201.04 and 206.04 in the form 
and manner as prepared by Nat C. 
Helman, General Counsel for the 
Credit Union National Association, 
and Claude E. Clarke, General Coun- 
sel for the Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society. 

“b—That there be prepared amend- 
ments to the articles of incorporation 
and the by-laws of Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society in such form and 
manner as to conform the same to the 
proposed Wisconsin insurance law 
amendments referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

“b2—That immediately upon enact- 
ment of the afore-described amend- 
ments to the Wisconsin insurance laws 
appropriate action be taken by the 
Board of Directors of the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society to put into effect the 
said amendments to the articles of 
incorporation and to the by-laws of 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 

“c—That no further individual life 
policies shall be issued by Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society in such 
form or under such plan as will give 
any voting rights to the individual 
assured except under a group plan 
wherein and whereby the voting 
rights shall be vested in the credit 
union group as a unit. 

“d—That the Wisconsin League act- 
ing through its National Directors be 
designated a_ special committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
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guiding these proposed amendments 
to the Wisconsin law through appro- 
priate legislative channels to the end 
and purpose that they be ultimately 
enacted into law during the 1943 ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Legislature. 

“e—That the Credit Union National 
Association through its Executive 
Committee, management and other 
personnel lend every effort to this 
committee which it may find needful 
in the performance of its duties. 

“f—That if by the end of the 1943 
session of the Wisconsin legislature 
enactment of the proposed amendment 
into law of the State of Wisconsin shall 
not be accomplished, then the Execu- 
tive Committee is hereby deemed to 
be charged with the responsibility 
and the duty of attaining the objects 
hereinbefore stated through the or- 
ganization of a stock company in ac- 
cordance with the plan as outlined and 
recommended in the joint committee 
report of the special committee of the 
Credit Union National Association 
and the special committee of the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society under date 
of November 15-16, 1941. 

“g—That the Executive Committee 
in carrying out this latter program do 
so wholly in compliance with all the 
legal requirements and in such man- 
ner as not to jeopardize the financial 
interest of Cuna Mutual Society and 


ance Society to issue a master group 
life insurance policy to a credit union 
with the provision, however, that pol- 
icies may be issued upon the individ- 
ual lives of the members of the credit 
union or of the members of their im- 
mediate families. The premiums will 
be paid by the individual policyhold- 
ers and the benefits of the insurance 
will be payable to the assured or their 
beneficiaries. However, the voting 
power will be vested exclusively in 
the credit unions. This will place the 
voting control of Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society in credit unions only, 
rather than in both credit unions 
and individual policyholders. These 
amendments will also make it possible 
for the credit unions within a given 
area to elect delegates to represent 
them at meetings of policyholders and 
to exercise their rights and powers. 

The Charter of Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society and its by-laws are to be 
amended to carry out these proposed 
changes which should produce greater 
participation by members in the af- 
fairs of the Society and a more demo- 
cratic form of government and control 
than possible under the present law. 

This process will in no wise affect 
the individual and personal benefits to 
be derived under the insurance pol- 
icies. 

It has been suggested that when the 





that the Executive Committee of the 
Credit Union National Association do 
any and all other things which may be 
necessary to carry out these mandates 
in strict compliance with the law and 
in the best interests of the credit union 
movement. 

“h—That the adoption of these rec- 
ommendations and this program will 
be deemed to be the expression of the 
will and desire of the credit union 
movement and the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and as a mandate 
to the directors of Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society to take such appro- 
priate action through its Board of Di- 
rectors, policyholders and any of its | 
committees as may be required to co- | 
operate with and in all respects carry | 
out the objectives and programs here- | 
in above outlined. 


Amendment 





“That no new stock company be 
formed until after the next meeting of 
the Association.” 

Amendments to Section 201.04 and 
206.04 of the Wisconsin insurance laws 
have been prepared and efforts will be 
made to procure their introduction 
and adoption at the next session of the 
Wisconsin legislature in January, 
1943. The effects of these proposed 
amendments, if enacted into law, will 
be substantially as follows: 





It will enable Cuna Mutual Insur- 


Stability is the most 
important factor in the 


appraisal of an insur- 
ance company. The 


Employers Mutual fi- 


nancial background is 
established on the 
soundest principles for 
policyholder protec- 
tion. Our financial 
statement provides 
convincing facts. 
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new law becomes operative, the pres- 
ent individual policyholders should 
release their voting rights to the 
credit unions of which they are now 
members so as to leave all voting 
rights in Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety in the master policies to be held 
by the credit unions. 

Pending the enactment of this leg- 
islation, Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety is not to issue any more indi- 
vidual life policies.so as to keep the 


problem of voting rights of the 
present policyholders to the very 
minimum. 


The final step in the program, and 
by no means less important, will be 
the education of our credit unions and 
credit union members and policyhold- 
ers regarding these changes and the 
procedure to be followed in exercising 
their rights and privileges. It is, there- 
fore, now the adopted policy of both 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion and Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety that all efforts be made to pro- 
cure the enactment of the proposed 
amendments to the Wisconsin law. 
If this is not accomplished, the Na- 
tional Board had voted that the execu- 
tive committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of proceeding with the 
organization of a stock company but 
that the latter action is not to be taken 
until after the next meeting of the 
Board of the National Association. 


CONCLUSION: In concluding this 
statement may we again remind all 
those who are connected with our 
movement that this question has been 
before us for some time. Much has 
been said about its importance and 
the vital need for finding a solution. 
It is the united opinion of those or- 
ganizations and individuals most con- 
cerned that the plan and procedure 
herein outlined offers such a solution. 
This new program for Cuna Mutual 
has back of it the unanimous approval 
and pledged support of our National 
Board and the Board of Directors of 
Cuna Mutual. 

The Wisconsin Credit Union League 
has accepted the responsibility for 
leadership in securing the enactment 
of these amendments with a fine spirit 
oi loyaity to this most important un- 
dertaking. In addition to those di- 
rectly connected with our movement, 
there are other groups and organiza- 
tions in Wisconsin which have offered 
their cooperation. Steps have already 
been taken to develop substantial sup- 
port for these amendments before the 
legislature convenes. With such sup- 
port we are confident that legislation 
can be enacted. 

We are certain that the credit 
unions affiliated with Cuna will give 
their active cooperation in bringing 


a satisfactory solution to this impor- 
tant question. 
Claude E. Clarke, 
General Counsel to Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society. 
Nat C. Helman, 
General Counsel, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 


A Bill 


To create 201.04 (3) (cm) and 
206.04 (3) and to amend 206.04 (2) 
of the statutes, relating to domestic 
mutual life insurance companies. 


The people of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. 201.04 (3) (cm) of 
the statutes is created to read: 

201.04 (3) (cm) Life insurance 
written by a mutual insurance com- 
pany, which by its articles of incor- 
poration and by-laws is limited to 
writing insurance on the lives of 
members of any one or more groups 
or classes of individuals, credit unions, 
labor unions, or associations of public 
employes, under a policy issued to 
such an organization which shall be 
deemed to be the employer for the 
purpose of this chapter, the premiums 
on which are to be paid by the as- 
sured members and which insures the 
lives of such of the members as shall 
apply therefore together with mem- 
bers of their immediate families, sub- 
ject to compliance with the company’s 
requirements as to insurability for the 
benefit of persons other than the or- 
ganization or its officials. 

SECTION 2. 206.04 (2) of the sta- 
tutes is amended to read: 


206.04 (2) All elections shall be held 
at the home office, and the polls shall 
be open from ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon until four o’clock in the after- 


The Democratic 
Spirit 


If there is one thing we love in the 
United States, it is that every man 
should have the privilege, unmolested 
and uncriticized, to utter the real 
convictions of his mind. I believe 
that the weakness of the American 
character is that there are so few 
growlers and kickers among us. We 
have forgotten the very principle of 
our origin, if we have forgotten how 
to object, how to resist, how to agitate, 
how to pull down and build up, even 
to the extent of revolutionary prac- 
tices—Wooprow WILSON. 


We may almost measure the pros- 
perity of any country by the way in 


noon, after which time no ballot shall 
be received. Policyholders may vote 
in person or may transmit their bal- 
lots to the company by messenger or 
by mail, but no voting by proxy shall 
be allowed at any election or upon 
any question except as provided in 
subsection (3). Notice of such election 
shall be published once in each week 
for four successive weeks immediately 
preceding the date fixed therefore in 
at least two newspapers of general 
circulation in this state, one published 
at the city of Madison, and one at the 
place where the home office of the 
company is located. 

SECTION 3 206.04 (3) of the sta- 
tutes is created to read: 

206.04 (3) Any domestic mutual life 
insurance company which issues pol- 
icies under 201.04 (3) (c), (cm) and 
(d) may provide in its by-laws for the 
election of representatives or dele- 
gates from special districts as fixed 
in the by-laws. Such delegates or rep- 
resentatives may exercise all the 
powers, rights and privileges of the 
policyholders they represent, includ- 
ing the exercise of all the rights, 
powers and privileges such policy- 
holders may have under the provi- 
sions of sections 206.05, 206.06 and 
206.07 with the same force and effect 
as if such rights, powers and priv- 
ileges had been exercised by the pol- 
icyholders. All the rights, powers and 
privileges of a policyholder granted 
under this chapter may in the case of 
policies issued under 201.04 (3) (c), 
(em) and (d) be vested in the credit 
union, labor union or association of 
public employes with which the indi- 
vidual assured member is affiliated 
and such rights may be exercised 
through the representative or delegate 
selected for the district in which it 
maintains its office. 


which ladies of leisure discuss their 
servant problem. In poverty-stricken 
India and China, from the standpoint 
of such employers, the situation is 
ideal. In Europe, there is also a large, 
well-disciplined servant class; but, 
because Europe is industrialized, good 
servants cost much more money than 
in the Orient. In America, in pros- 
perous times, such ladies find condi- 
tions terrible——Epwarp A. FILENE. 


We must have our share of thought- 
ful rebels in our faculties. It will not 
suffice if each college or university 
has its own beand of doctrine. The 
conflicting views must be brought in 
as close contact as possible; only thus 
can all sides be presented to the stu- 
dent or the true meaning of the phrase 
“free inquiry” be made evident.— 
JAMES Bryant ConaNT. 
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How do you like 


TREATING ‘EM ROUGH? 


When your last borrower died 


Did you collect from the widow— 
Squeeze the co-signers— 


Seize the collateral? 

Or did you have Loan Protection, and 
Mark the note Paid, 
Release the co-signers, 


Cancel the mortgage, 


Give the widow a helping hand? 
Thousands of progressive credit unions are 
using CUNA Mutual’s comprehensive Loan 


Protection Insurance. 





Write today for our leaflet on “Loan Protec- 


tion.” 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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AN ISSUE FOR MEMBERS 


In time for your annual 
meeting, the January 
BRIDGE will be turned over 
completely to articles of spe- 
cial interest to credit union 


members. For instance: 


How to make the best use of 
your credit union; 

How to tell whether your 
credit union is doing a 
good job; 

What kinds of loans your 
credit union can make; 

Your rights as a member; 

How to help your friends get 
credit union service; 

What credit unions are doing 


to help win the war. 


Your members need to 
know these things. You can 
buy this issue in bulk to pass 
out to members, either be- 
fore or during the annual 
meeting. The price for 
twenty or more copies—5 
cents acopy. Order now, so 
we'll know how many extra 
copies to print. We may not 
be able to fill orders received 
after December 25. 


THE BRIDGE 


Madison, Wis. 
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